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and appreciate the poet as the "maestro di color 
che sanno", has been sadly absent. Only a diminu- 
tion of the quantitative requirement, together with 
a considerable increase in the quality of the work, 
can bring the relief which is absolutely needed, if 
the study of Vergil shall become, as it surely de- 
serves, the heartfelt desire for the development of 
the aesthetic sense. 

Ernst Riess. 



REVIEW 



What have the Greeks done for modern Civiliza- 
tion? The Lowell Lectures of 1908-1909. By 
John Pentland Mahaffy. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam's Sons (1909). $2.50. Pp. 
xi -|- 263. 
In a series of eight lectures Professor Mahaffy 
selects and emphasizes various lines of achievement 
in which Greek preeminence has been notably re- 
flected in modern times. By the study of a long 
lifetime and by a rich experience in human affairs, 
he is peculiarly fitted to speak authoritatively on the 
relations subsisting between the exponents of that 
ancient culture and the civilized people of to-day. 
His polished style and interesting treatment are 
calculated to appeal to a wide range of hearers and 
readers, and though the "attempt to cover the whole 
field of Greek influence" (p. v) could be realized 
only by handling many subjects in a sketchy manner, 
the purpose of the lectures prohibited the omission 
of any department of Greek activity. 

The tone of the book, as would surely be antici- 
pated by one acquainted with the author or his pre- 
vious works, is strongly phil-hellenic. It gives, in 
popular form and brief compass, the results of con- 
tinued reflection on hellenic achievement. How ad- 
mirable the enthusiasm which then can record (p. 
246) as "the highest earthly satisfaction the carrying 
of the torch of Greek fire alight through a long life, 
the highest earthly hope the passing of the torch 
to others to keep aflame". 

The first lecture is introductory in that it dis- 
cusses the causes of Greek preeminence, and indi- 
cates the branches of activity in which the Greeks 
excelled. The greatness of Greece was not due 
primarily to geographical position or climatic con- 
ditions; Greece was simply a genius among na- 
tions, more richly endowed than her neighbors, 
and as such her productions and achievements must 
be studied directly and not through Roman inter- 
pretation or English translation. Continuing, the 
author suggests in outline the history of Greek in- 
fluence in the past, on Rome, on the later Byzantine 
Empire, and on the Renaissance, which became a 
new birth through the resurrection of Greek master- 
pieces. The chapter is thus a strong, direct plea 
in behalf of Greek studies, though the entire work 
argues indirectly to the same end. 



After thus, by way of introduction, emphasizing 
the importance of the Greeks, Professor Mahaffy 
considers in succeeding lectures the various depart- 
ments in which Greek genius has expressed itself 
and has exerted influence on modern civilization, 
such as poetry, prose, architecture and sculpture, 
painting and music, science, politics, philosophy, 
which are the captions of the respective chapters. 

It is no new thing to trace the debt of English 
literature to Greek masters. From Shakespeare to 
Swinburne no English author has escaped the search- 
ing eye of classical commentator or essayist, but 
the subject is one of perennial interest as it furnishes 
strong arguments for the maintenance of Greek 
studies. So our author traverses the familiar spheres 
of Greek poetry and prose, spheres notably familiar 
to the facile writer of several charming volumes on 
Greek literature, more or less familiar to all edu- 
cated people, not excepting a Boston audience; still 
the eclecticism of illustration is so well controlled 
that we hurry from epic through dramatic to lyric 
poetry with unflagging interest. 

Similarly, in the chapter on art, well-known facts 
with reference to architecture and sculpture are pre- 
sented in an attractive way that is likely to en- 
courage the desire for further knowledge in the 
minds of uninitiated readers. The brief treatment 
of Greek painting (126-133) is not entirely satis- 
factory. Much more information can be gleaned 
from the many painted reliefs, vase-paintings, and 
Pompeian frescoes than the author here admits. 
In fact about the time when these lectures were 
delivered, there appeared an article in the Ephe- 
meris Archaiologike (1908 by Dr. Arvanitopoullos, 
who, on the basis of hundreds of painted stelai 
found at Pegasae, has evolved elaborate and in- 
teresting theories on Greek painting. Moreover, so 
far from the fact that red, blue, white and yellow 
were the colors generally used (130), Dr. Lermann 
has proved by chemical analysis that green was com- 
mon on early sculptures in Athens, and violet in 
different shades has been found on many monu- 
ments, and is particularly mentioned by Greek 
writers. Nor is it accurate to deny the production 
of easel pictures to the bloom of Greek art (133), 
when it is generally agreed that the paintings in 
the Pinakothek on the Acropolis were of that char- 
acter. Again, it seems hardly just to declare that 
Greek artists did not occupy themselves with land- 
scape as such (131), in view of the fact that many 
frescoes from Pompeii depict landscapes, with only 
a subordinate figure or two, as for example the 
well-known scene on Mt. Ida, where the artist paints 
the country-side with its great trees and cliffs and 
rocks and flowing stream, and only incidentally in- 
troduces the small figure of the shepherd Paris 
(Hermann, Denkmaler der Malerei, Plate 8). 

The chapter on science deals chiefly with physics 
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and medicine, with several pages devoted to a de- 
scription of Heron's automatic machine for the rep- 
resentation of a miniature Bacchic celebration. Then 
the author passes to the political and social life 
of the Greeks, discussing their criminal, civil and 
international procedure. To one familiar with the 
many cases of assault and battery preserved to us 
in private orations of the Attic orators, the empha- 
sis on the safety of the individual in the streets of 
Athens, and the regard of Attic law for the dignity, 
as well as safety of the citizen, may seem a little 
too rose-colored; and the enforcement of the laws 
in Athens was certainly no more efficacious, if in- 
deed it was not less, than in our own country which 
Professor Mahaflfy mentions by way of unfavorable 
comparison (191). 

The impression received from the book is that the 
Greeks possessed all virtues, and were untainted 
by vices, but as only their excellencies would im- 
press and influence modern culture, the author had 
no warrant to sketch the other side of the picture. 
The lectures were designed and written for a popu- 
lar audience; they furnish an admirable reply to the 
oft-heard query: Why should Greek be studied? 
Barnard College. T. L. SHEAR. 



ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN 1909 

Excavation and consequent literary elucidation in 
the field of Roman archaeology have if anything in- 
creased their output this past year. There have been 
no startling discoveries ; there has been some acri- 
monious discussion concerning the finds on the Jani- 
culum in and near the grove of Furrina (see The 
Classical Weekly 2.244-246), and consequently 
much careful work has been done there; Mrs. 
Strong, with whom Mr. Ashby agrees, has undone 
the critics who have lauded so highly the charms 
of the now famous statue, The Maiden of Antium 
(La fanciulla d'Anzio), by proving that the statue 
is that of a boy (see The Classical Weekly 3. 
146-147, 182-183). But perhaps the most important 
discoveries of Roman archaeologists this past year 
have been in connection with prehistoric settlements. 
In France, in Spain, in Sicily, in Etruria and the Po 
valley more than a score of prehistoric sites have 
been found and excavated. In Italy this is a con- 
tinuation of the sort of valuable work which has 
been treated by Mr. Peet in The Stone and Bronze 
Ages in Italy. Mr. Mackenzie of the British School 
has continued work in Sardinia, and has shown that 
the nuraghi are castles or forts, and that the so- 
called Giants' tombs are the places of burial for the 
inhabitants of the nuraghi, who were the early 
nobles. These edifices show an indigenous devel- 
opment, but they are analogous with the neolithic 
and early bronze civilizations in southern France, 
Spain, Sicily, Crete and the islands of the Aegean. 
Again, the numerous finds all over the Roman 



world of hoards of coins, the acquisitions by the 
various museums of thousands of pieces of antiqui- 
ties, and the formation of such numbers of enthu- 
siastic local archaeological societies are all note- 
worthy matters. 

In Italy, outside of Rome, the government is 
doing very little except at Pompeii and Ostia. In 
Pompeii the work progresses as usual, and in the 
past year several more houses have been brought 
to light. One, called the Casa dei Amorini Dorati, 
because in it were found some glass disks covered 
with gold leaf and incised with Cupids, excavated 
several years ago, but reconstructed and opened to 
view this year, is especially interesting because of 
its wall paintings. Three of the larger and more 
imposing panels represent Jason and Pelias, Thetis in 
Vulcan's workshop, and Achilles in his tent with 
Patroclus and Briseis. At Ostia continued work 
has laid bare a considerable portion more of the 
city. The long street which leads from the side of 
the modern town to the ancient theater and the 
portico along its west side have both been cleared. 
One or two fine pieces of statuary, scores of in- 
scriptions, hundreds of architectural and sculptural 
fragments have been found and placed in the mu- 
seum. Local societies have done much work in ex- 
cavation at Palestrina, 25 miles southeast of Rome, 
on the site of the ancient necropolis and the great 
temple of Fortune; near Viterbo a 'pro-Ferenlo' 
society is clearing away the debris from the Roman 
bath and theater at Ferento; in Turin the Roman 
theater under the royal palace has been entirely un- 
covered; in the Alban Hills, excavation is going on 
at Civita Lavinia, where only two months ago a 
number of interesting foundations were brought to 
light, at Nemi on the lake of the same name, and at 
Marino, where a miniature Pompeii is being laid bare 
by the town authorities. These excavations are under 
the ultimate supervision of the central government, 
and are helpful to it, for it seems itself unable to 
initiate any very extended plans for excavation. In 
Rome itself very little work has been done during 
the past year. Excavations for city sewers and for 
garage foundations have been as productive as the 
regular archaeologically directed work. On the Via 
Flaminia, where a new garage was being built, 
among other objects of interest found was an in- 
scription mentioning a town in Spain (Civitas 
Baesarensis) hitherto unknown. Near the Spith- 
oever palace a fine stretch of the 'Servian' wall, 100 
feet long and 9 courses high, has been brought to 
light. Several authorities are inclined to assign 
parts of this wall to a time before the Gallic in- 
vasion of 387, because what seems the earlier part 
of the wall measures to the standard of the Oscan 
foot, and the rest to that of the Roman. On the 
Palatine hill little more has been done than the 
leisurely prosecution of the excavation under the 



